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Since Part III of the Education Act 1944 came into force, under 
wnich independent schools are required to seek registration by the 
Department of Education and Scionce, correspondence education has been 
tho one significant sector of the educational system for the quality 
which no public agency takes at least some moasuro of responsibility* 
Only now, with tho appointment of tho Correspondence College Accred- 
itation Council is a public stake being established in this field* 



Ihc explanation for this slow awakening of public interest in 
correspondence education derives from its origins and from the history 
of educational development in this country* Correspondence study has 
tended to be regarded as a medium of last resort for those people, 
mainly adults, who wore unable for economic or geographical reasons 
to obtain effective face-to-face education in an institution of further 
education or a university. As tho account of tho development of 
correspondence education in chapter one describes, this mode of study 
was largely a product of growing social and occupational mobility 
among largo sections of the population during the half century or so 
before tho First World War. Hones it became associated with the 
striving for professional status of the aspiring middle classes, 
particularly in the commercial occupations. 



Since correspondence study was regarded as an inferior fora of 
provision it is not surprising that eduoational roforners largely 
ignored it in formulating plans for tho extension of eduoational oppor- 
tunities. Tho road to educational progress was thought to lio exclus- 
ively along tho extonsion to tho whole population of the educational 
opportunities which in past ages had boon enjoyed by only a few. 
Correspondence education, originating as it did from the deficiencies 
in public educational provision, was expected to withor away as the 
resources for 'proper' education increased. 



This expectation has turned out to bo a fallacy, both because 
correspondence study has shown itself capable of competing with more 
orthodox forms of provision, and bocause the phasing of tho need for 
education during the human life span has proved loss predictable than 
at one tine was thought possible. Men and wonen do not meet tho need 
for education with tho completion of secondary education, or with tho 
achievement of sorao form of initial training for a career. They 
require opportunities for further education at various stages of tho 
life span, both for reasons of professional advancement and for less 
immediately vocational reasons. As a result, after 25 years of 
unprecedented educational expansion, it is estimated that about half 

a million adults are still studying by correspondence, and that this 
number is growing. 
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Correspondence education thus remains, numerically, a major 
sector of education in this country. It is significant that, in 
s^ito of notable advances in educational technology, the Open 
University has found it advisable to switch its emphasis from broad- 
casting to correspondence as the central medium of instruction* As 
the Report of the Planning Co.imittoo explains, *each degree courso 
,aa ^° substantial use of correspondence courso tocliniquos which 
will provido the nucleus around which an integrated sequence of radio 
Jind television programs, of discussion groups and of shorfcrosidontial 
courses c m bo built* 1 It soouh likely theroforo that correspondence 
study is here to stay and that it will play a moro significant part 
in the spectrum of public educational provision in tho future than 
it has done in the past* 



The resoarch 4 roject carried out in the Department of Adult 
Education of Manchester University, tho results of which are sot out 
in these three volumes, was initiated in order to reduce the area 
of ignorance about the extent of correspondence education undertaken 
by adults, about students 1 objectives and about the reasons for their 
success or failure* The original impetus was the observation of the 
important role of correspondence in the education of adults in the 
United States of America* But although the project was initially 
conceived as a joint Anglo-Amorican one, it became evident on 
further investigation that conditions in tho two countries differed 
too widely to make a joint enquiry feasible* It was decided there- 
fore to concentrate on the position in Britain and, within this, on 
tho higher educational levels, that is on correspondence study for 
degrees and other advanced qualifications* The Departi.ient of 
Education and Science made availablo a substantial grant which has 
enabled us both to plot reference points in an hitherto uncharted 
field and to undertake the two major surveys with which volumes I 
and II of this report deal* It also mado possible tho assembly of 
the comparative material contained in volume III* This wo consider 
to be of value particularly since the remarkable growth of corres- 
pondence education in a wide variety of othor countries, both 
developed and developing, is a phenomenon which wo in this country 
would be foolish to ignore. Developments in the United States are 
well documented in English* This study therefore concentrates on 
Western and Eastern Europe. Accounts of correspondence education 
in France, Gcrmcny, Holland, Poland, Sweden and the U.S.S.R. are 
given in volume III. 



Volume I sots out the pattern of the study and the results of 
two distinct enquiries; a retrospective survey of a sample of 



Open Sl^roraj^, H.M.3.O., London, 1969, para. 65. 
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It ia ustimatod that oduc.-.tion by post has a following in Britain 

which nuaboro at least 284,000 enrolments annually*. At any ono tiao, 

the number o i students taking a correspondence course is likoly to bu 
about 500,000. 

aorely by virtue of those numbers thio form of study «uot be 
considered as a substantial soctor of the British educational ay at cm. 
Xet uhile in ooandinavia, Australia or j ranee, tor oxaaplo, corros- 
pordonoa study is part of tho official educational provision for both 
child and adult, in Britain it has raroly been providod under official 
auspicos and is almost entirely liultad to adults. Tho pr edominant ly 
commercial oharactar of tho provision hero, and tho absonoa of corres- 
pondence study from tho public system can bo only partly explained by 
social and geographical conditions. Britain has, it is true, a high 
density of population, many urban centres, an intensive transport not- 
«ork and a uell-dovolopod school and college system. But other 
oountrius with a ouch snallor population and broadly similar conditions, 
suoh as Holland, have in fact moro correspondence students. 

There aro several reasons for tho lack of reference to corres- 
pondence education by writers on eduoation in Britain. Many 
educ-tioniste think it suffers froa inherent Inperfections and presents 
problems whioh proeludo its aocoptonce as an educational tool, a harp 
conmerclal practice by a very few snaller finis has sonatinas named for 
postal coursos in general tho reputation of being inefficient, anti, 
sooial, and therefore unworthy of serious noto. Adult educators who 
have long been preoccupied with the definition of adult education in 
terns confined to non-exoninable and non- vocational liboral study have 
frequently neglootod correspondence eduoation, without oven observing 

tho largo aaount of non- vocational, liberal, cultural and rooreational 
study sorved by it. 

The use of postal courses by such official bodies as tho Institute 
of Army Education and the Prison norvioo (through the Home Office), 
confirms the particular advantages of correspondence eduoation when 
conventional forms of provision are not available or appropriate. But 
apart from suoh spocial applications, the response of students them- 
selves has bean generally positive and often enthusiastic Tho scale 
and persistence of tho student following of correspondence education, 
and its consistent growth in spite of increasing alternative provision 
of further and adult education, dearly suggest tho need for a new 
assessment of this area of educational ac tivity. 

Committeo on Accreditation of Correspondence Colleges, 1966. 
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Origin and d^Y ^optiont 

i i* !□ claimed t**aL oorru3pOi4oAct) tuition started about 1040 * 
whon the original .a* Pitman sent lus student a instruction in shorthand 
by postcards. it- ruore systematic organisation dikes from 1080 and 
1890. ti aw of the butter ’mown collagen stortod during this period, 
including llmv-rsity Correspondence collogo, Wolaoy Kail, Chambers, 
Clough's, /oulks Lynch and okorry's. nost o 1 thoao begin modestly 
with tho coaching oi a leu pupils by on lndividual-a retired civil 
servant (Skerry 'a, 1080), a solicitor (ioulks Lynch, 1384), or a 
schoolmaster (Wolscy Hall, 1894). Ml wore originally concerned with 
a single subject or examination, until a rapid expansion of cliontalo 
(such as Wolaoy - all' a growth from six to thirty pupils by tho socond 
yea»), suggested commercial possibilities. 

iiany of those very oarly colleges survivo today, aomotimos under 
changod direction. The International Correspondence Sohools, now 
probably one of the leu-go st, bogan hero in tho 1890' s as a subsidiary 
of tho African International Textbook Company: it was incorporated 
as a London organisation in 1909. Of tho more traditional adult 
education institutions ono, Kuskin Collogo at Oxford, was alroady 
planning a correspondence study department in 1899. 

Host of tho colleges oporatod iron officos in locutions 
which wore convoniont lor postal servicos, and subsequently for accoss 
to a 'pool* of school or collogo staff. Tho studont cliontelo wrote 
frou all over tho Lntish Isles, iron an oarly date thoy also onrollod 
fro..i many parts of tho Jmpirc and Commonwealth, South America, 
indopondont Asia, and almost any aroa whoro education used tho medium 
of English. The statistics of correspondence study in £ritoin aro 
consequently difficult to disontangle from those relating to tho world 
as a whole. Noarly all tho correspondence institutions aro commercial 
concerns with little reason for keeping detailed records oxcopt those 
ossontiol to efficient working or usoful for publicity; and a few 
colleges are understandably rcluc tant to roloaso information thoy have 
assembled which wight put thorn at a disadvantage in competition with 
thoir rivals. Accurate statistics are in fact difficult to establish in 
this sphere, and whoro thoy arc available they must often be interpreted 
with care in the absence of generally acceptod uniform moasuros. 

Even so, ono may deduce tho trend from incomplete figuros. As an 
example, by 1900 International Correspondence Schools claimed a total 
of 184,000 enrolments, and a further half-million over tho years from 
1905 to 1910 averaging over 100,000 now onrolaonts a yoar . This 
average was oxcoodcd v/ith enrolments of approximately 160,000 in both 
1920 and 1925, and approximately 143,000 in 1950. By 1961 tho same 
collogo was claiming a total of more than seven million enrolments over 
sixty to sovonty years. As those figures do not differentiate between 
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British and overseas students, it would perhaps be reasonable to 
assume that about one million of this total were enrolments in 
Britain, and another million from subsidiary offices in other 
countries* 

As further examples, Metropolitan College claimed a total of 

1.000 enrolments by 1915, and yearly averages of 10,000 by 1927 and 

25.000 by the 1960*3* Foulks Lynoh, a smaller but much rospeoted 
college, advertised a claim for nearly 16,000 professional examination 
successes in accountancy up to 1939, and for 1,200 passes in the year 
1954 alone* 

Although statistical evidence of growth in correspondence education 
is thus limited and unsystematic, convincing reasons for its develop- 
ment ore not difficult to find* Despite increased provision after the 
1862 grant regulations, the means of education available to adults 
fell short of tho noeds of the intelligent artisan and clerioal worker 
seeking help to qualify in the new skills and techniques of an indus- 
trial era* Some colleges attempted to organise local branches, with 
lectures and social events, and in these tho meetings took on the 
shape of a real educational mass movement which pronchod the gospel 
of self-help and hard work* The members, as tho college magazines 
bore witness, were the young factory and shop workers, and the junior 
clerks of the new towns* Private study offered them a remedy s in this 
situation the correspondence student was normally tho working adult* 

In the twentieth century, educational and social agencies such 
as the National Adult School Movement, the trade unions and tho 
College of the Sea have organised correspondence tuition to meet 
specific needs* Their total provision of subjects has ranged from 
liberal and social studies to vocational training for local government 
service; the level of instruction from elementary to university 
standard: but from the beginning enrolments were limited by the 
sectional nature of thoir activity, and fluctuated for sectional 
reasons* The National Adult School Movement postal courses (from 1917), 
and the Hillcroft College postal tuition (from 1939), were both orig- 
inally wartime moasures, and both closed for lack of enrolments in 
the 1950*8, Their maximum annual enrolments were only 500 and 1,600 
respectively* Most individual trade unions number their students 
annually in hundreds, and the highest annual figure olaimed is 
generally about 7,000, although tho T*U*C* claimed 14,000 enrolments 
in 1964* 

These figures clearly relate to a limited sector of correspondence 
education, and have little significance in the general aspect* Never- 
theless they do suggest that learning by post has long been accepted 
as a serious study medium by a variety of non- commercial agencies 
characterized by their awareness of the educational and social aspir- 
ations of the working man* 



How tuition is organis ed 

In contrast 'riUi other ^.or.ao ol ,;dult education, most of which 
nood building o to houj w - alussus, postal otudy control around u 
highly organised office* It also involves the authors of courses, 
tutorial guidance «.r*d correction by letter, ana a vad-ly scattered 
group oi students each working in hie own place and time. 

Those not personally involved in taking or providing tuition by 
correspondence usually h-vc little conception of th. relatively 
sophisticated Methods employed* nach major collego has its own 
method but there are basic similarities between these* The larger 
the college, ( and s omv cater for as many as 50,000 to 60,000 studonts), 
the aoro complex is the task of preserving links betweon the educa- 
tional and the administrative sides of the work, which nood to be 
closely related* 

The adadni strati vo side takes responsibility for printing or 
duplicating study uaterial, possibly the supply of text books, the 
despatch and receipt of ..material on its way to and froa students and 
the recording of their marks. The supply of lessons, the teaching units 
of tho courso, can take throe main lorias* (l) All the i^asoflg iryi y ^ 
■SSKfe. at once* (economical, but open to criticism on educational 
grounds); (2) They r.uy be sent it regular intervals , (relatively 
oxponsivo and demanding on study discipline); (3) Lesson despatch is 
regulated by student rosponao in returnink exercises , (which sots 
difficult adiiniatrativo problems but appears to have distinct educa- 
tional advantages)* 

Another major variation relates to the treatment of written 
communication from the student, and to the personal advisory service 
from the student adviser and the subject tutor* The submission of 
essays may be through the record office to the tutor, or direct to the 
tutor for return to tho student through tho office* Both tutor and 
student will in this way have their work recorded, and tho tutor* s work 
can bo chocked on behalf of tho studont* In either case the tutor- 
student and the student- college relationship vdll aim to bo as 
intimato and personal a3 large-scale administration and written stylo 
permit* This is intended to strengthen studont motivation and to help 
overcome tho isolation of home 3tudy* 

Tho educational side of a college is responsible for tho writing 
and editing of courses, their systematic revision and up-dating (a 
strong feature in a good courso) , and for the postal tutoring of 
individual students and marking of their work* Tho construction of a 
good course will follow many of the principles of good faco-to-faco 
teaching* It may include the encouragement of learner activity 
through self-check exorcises and interim revision tests, written 
assignments for correction and comment; detailed advice on specific and 
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general buskgjnund reading, an note-taking ;jid study habits; and 
attractive visual or uvun oral material. Particular attention will 
bu &L van to clarity ox expression in the teaching, to special 
explanation of diificult concepts, to identification of subject 
fundamentals, mu to logical progra. Liing of the learning sequences. 
ihe>e .are all especially desirable in a method relying primarily on 
co, .imuni cation by the written word, otudont response is much delayed 
by postal time and interruptions duo to individual preoccupations* 
it is therefore essential to anticipate students' problems as far as 
possible, in oruor ta reduce the volume of personal correspondence. 

dach unit ox instruction, the 'lesson', normally requires study 
over a week or a fortnight and covers ono topic or section of inform- 
ation. The lesson -my be bound, or supplied ready to be filed in a 
looso-lcaf folder. In most cases it includes required roading, 
elucidation and coments, additional info mat ion, pictures, exorcises 
assignments and tests. The style of presentation seeks to stimulate 
study and preserve interest. ..hero it is possible to introduce other 
techniques, such as meetings with tutors, laboratory work or broad- 
cast material to minimise the disadvantages of isolated homo study, 
they are often optional and distinct from the lesson. This combina- 
tion of correspondence with other techniques normally presents sorioue 
problems of timing and organisation. On the othor hand the 
advantages of correspondence study include work at tho learner's own 
choice of place, time and pace, with an important clement o 1 
personal attention and tuition. 



Ito cost of correspo ndence education 

Commercial provision of correspondanco education highlights tho 
cost of oducational administration. Tho heavy cost of public provi- 
sion is often largely hidden by the effect of oubsidios on uio level 
of fees in maintained institutions! the cost of corrospondonoo 
education has to be net by tho student foes. Although tho level of 
foes is soveroly restricted, both by competition between tho eollogos 
and by their estimates of the value of their courses to students, tho 
students pay for any giver examination postal course fees which may 
bo as much as six or seven times as high as those for equivalent 
courses in technical colleges. It is therefore the more remarkable 
that so many choose correspondence tuition, dvon this level can be 
maintained only on account of tho high percentage of students who fail 
to complete couraos. Different colleges have different attitudes to 
such mattors as tho rofund of foes if courses aro discontinued. (See 
Chapter five) . Many colleges oven 'guarantee' examination success (if 
the eourso is fully completed), by offoring freo tuition until 
failure is redeemed. 



5 



ijio. X'MUii 3L J a&lucts taur-ht bv n,jgr<inp.->n .-\,wn.. 



five 



C our jo;: taken by correspondence students :.uy bo 



grouped under 



headings: 

coi-ii-iorcial/businoss, (i*e* accountancy, banking, insurance etc*) 

university n d school subjects, (e*g* English literature 

French, Physics, Mathematics) 

technical 

civil survico/local government 
gonoral/rocruational* 



About a quarter to ono-third oi all enrolments are in the business/ 
commercial group. This provides one clue to the -expansion of corres- 
pondence tuition. Miller son ( 1964 , p.134) links the spread of 
correspondence education closely to the rise of the professional 
associations in the late nineteenth century, in commurco, adminis- 
tration one private practice, and to their adoption of qualifying 
examinations. The growth in tho number of professional bodies has 
continued, and has provided further encouragement to homo study, borne 
associations oven set up their own correspondence c^ irses, since 

postal tuition i3 a logical supplement to training techniques such as 
apprenticeship and pupilage* 

Most larger correspondence colleges specialise in one fiold, 
while usually offoring many other courses* Metropolitan Collego, 

Rapid Results and Foulk 3 Lynch provide courses loading to profess- 
ional qualifications in commerce; for the industrial and enginoor- 
ing subjects the British Institute of Engineering Technology and 
International Correspondence Schools are tho specialists* About a 
quarter of the total provision is in courses for dogrees and other 
acadoiiic qualifications* and here the specialists include National 
Extension College and 'Jolsay Hall. Tho Civil eervico Correspondence 
School provide civil service training; the National and Local 
Government Officers' Association concentrate on local government 
service* The school of Caroors is largely concerned with examination 
work for tho Police* Tho institution of oxternal degrees in the late 
nineteenth century and of the General Certificate of Education after 
tho second world war have contributed to tho increase in such 
courses* The remainder, about a fifth, covers a wide variety of 
training and recreational coursos, ranging from rapid reading to 
flower arrangement, and from memory training to writing for tele- 
vision* But the vocational and academic subjects directed towards 
recognised examinations havo always providod the core of provision in 
postal study, if only bocauso of t. : need for the courses to finance 
themselves without external aid* Tho vocational motive provides the 
strongest incentive for individuals to undertake all the expense and 
effort of self-education and home study* 
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vigour of this or. nch of adult education in s,ite of official negloct 
ant ucnoinrly disapproval. liero, as in otiio ' countries , thw do..ianc for 
correspondence tuition increases continually ,.n spit*. ox the; grovtu of 
other educational provision. line „a more important than the record 
oi th- fori.tl Inn l.iar.Ks - the 1949 Carr-oaunGors Oo.i.dttoG (on education 
for commerce) ind its disapproval of postal tuition; the 1955 
establishment oi an Association of British Correspondence Colleges; 
tho 1962 doioxt in ParL n.iont oi tuc Correspondence bourses (Registration 
Bill ) j the Correspondence College standards Association of 1963; and 
tho i960 report ox the Gurr Co:.vdttoe (on accreditation ox corros jondonc 
colleges), .jven tue 1966 White Paper, ’A UniVursity of the Air*, w^th 
its apparent O1.1pho.SiS on broadcast courses, could not conceal the 
essential reliance of any such new institution on learning and tuition 
by correspondence. 



/rom tais brief survey of tho development and methods of British 
correspondence education generally, ire have to consider its rolo in the 
specific area of our research, namoly 3tudy in preparation for advanced 
qualifications. 



Chaotor Two 



DEfrlHlTICMd AMD SCOPE 



Chapter Tw o 



i MiHITIOliS Ai’jD SCOPE 



The terms of roforonco for the enquiry raised two problems of 
definition. What are 'homo study courses', and what qualifications 

are 'comparable' with degrees? It is convenient to toko the second 
question first. 



■'■Comparable qual ifications » . 

a strict official definition of 'comparability* would comprise 
those qualifications which are recognised by the Secretary of State 
as of graduate status for the purpose of determining a teacher's 
salary scales •* a broader definition would also includo co ur ses 
classified by the Department of Education and Science as 'advanced*, 
i.o., of the level of higher education. These two categories were 
used by the Robbins Committee in designing its survey of professional 
education (Higher Education Report . Appondix Two (B), Part V). 

In consultation with the Department of Education and Scionco 
wo decided to use a broader but more selective approach. Wo sought 
out areas of advanced education in which substantial numbers of peoplo 
were studying by moans of homo study courses, and concentrated on ' 
these in our enquiry. As is explained later in Chapter Four, these 
included not only courses falling within the Department of Education 
and Science's classification of 'advanced', but also the Advancod 
level of the Goneral Certificate of Education, which is outsido it. 

'Homo s tudy courses ' . 

Having defined the field to be covered in terms of qualifications, 
the definition of 'homo study courses' was relatively simple. In the 
Unitod States of America the term 'homo study' is often used inter- 
changeably with 'correspondence study', as in ' The Home Study Revinu ? 
a quarterly dedicated to correspondence education'. It seems to us 
however, that ' homo study' ought to refer to ai jy study, even completely 
unaided, which is undertaken at homo, or at least away from the 
sotting of a teaching institution. The uso of the phraso 'homo study 
courses' m our terms of reference suggested that the project should 
be concerned primarily with systematic courses of instruction designed 
to bo followed in the student's own home. An examination of the 
provision of study courses for the qualifications we decided to cover 
showed that it consisted entirely of correspondence courses, although 



* See: Department of Education and Science, Scales of Sr.lnrj.as fo y 

Appendix V, Part B. * d 



one course, run by the national intension College, Cambridge, and 

described in Chapter Three, involves a somewhat unorthodox use of 
the method. 

On the face of it this would seem to exclude; 

(a) students studying completely unaided, since they arc 
not following systematic courses of instruction, and 

(b) students studying partly by correspondence and partly 
by oral instruction at a teaching institution. 

Both these important groups of students have, however, been included 
wherover possible in our investigations to provide comparison with 
students following pure ’home study courses’ as defined above. So 
also have students following part-time courses only, e.g. , at 
evening classes. 

Nevertheless our primary focus has inevitably been on corres- 
pondence courses, for our purposes correspondence education can be 
defined as organised provision for instruction and education through 
the post, although postal tuition can be supplemented by many other 
distance media, as well as by face-to-face teaching. Other terms 
and expressions used in this report may be defined as follows: 

self-tuition correspondence course - a course in which no assignments 
are submitted by the student for correction by a tutor. 

Exercises (or self- check exercises ^ - a set of questions included 
in a correspondence lesson to help the student check for himself 
his understanding of the material. These are not submitted for 
correction and comment. 

™ ® set of questions or essay topics included m a 
correspondence lesson, the written answers to iirhich are to be su bm it— 
ted to the college or tutor for correction, comment and assessment. 

Completion rate - the proportion of total students being surveyed 
who qo all the written work set in a co ur se. 

I j r opout - the proportion of students who enrol for tho course but 
withdraw before the examination or test. 

Wastago_rate - the proportion of students who enrol for the course 
but who do not complete it successfully, either through withdrawing 
before taking the examination or by failing the examination. 

In the next two chapters we consider the areas of advanced 
education in which substantial numbers of students are taught by 
co r r e sp ondenc o • 



The definitions offered here relate only to the present text. 
Selected terms arising in correspondence study have been defined 
for international use by the European Council for Education bv 
Correspondence. * 



OQRRifoP UNTOCE S TUDY FOR 
SXTjLJINAL degrees 




\ 



-LL Ii^tor Thrag 

uORh^^^QIJDiii ^LL oTUDY i-flR. 

^ XLJttUL 

Introdu ction 

In thij country, a university Octree car. ’no obtained through 
correspondence study it ..resent only by Bitting a decree examination of 
the University of London os an external utudont, though at leant on* other 
route will aoon bo opened up. The London external decree system is 
exoeptlon.il also in that it onabloa atudonta to obto.r. a decree solely 
throuuh oorrespondance study (or indeod without taking any course of 
formal instruction at all). In almost all other systems where degrees 
can be takon by correspondence, a compulsory oral element is included.* 

A further peculiar characteristic is that the University aots 
simply as an examining body towards correspondence students. Students 
register with the University and have their candidature approved (in 
general, a minimum of five years before they intend to take their 
degree), but must seek their tuition elsewhere. Only in one instance 
does the University provide correspondence tuition directlyi students 
who intend to study for the extomal B.Sc. (Economics) degree oan take 
the correspondence course provided by the University's Comaeroo Degree 
Bureau, which was originally set up by a Deed of Trust in 1920 when the 
B.Com. was introduced. Since then, the B.Com. has been merged into the 
B.Sc. (Scon.), and the Bureau's functions in the provision of corres- 
pondenoe courses have been transferred to the B.Se.Ueon.). The •* r '- 
ficance of this exception should not be exaggerated! the Bureau 
services a relatively smull proportion of correspondence students 
perparing for external dogreost about one in euory six in 1967/8. 

The University has made one other provision to give tutor ial 
assistance to undergraduates preparing for external degrees by corres- 
pondence or privately, namely the Externa Advisory service, whloh will 
be discussed later in the chapter. Basloaiy, however, the function of 
the University towards these students is to hold examinations and not 

to give tuition. A short digression into the past will help to .-. p i-i n 
the reasons for this* 

Develoniqfflfr of Byfr ernnl flogreefl 

The University was established in 1836 amply to hold sveHi-t d- n s 
and confer degrees. The teaching was done by Unlvoraty and King's 
Colleges, which had both been set up within the previous eight years. 
anivoralt y College had been croatod as a secular institution to counter 

‘ w™* 1 * y "» '" HI! w a rn - 
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ERJC 



ERIC 



tho religious { u.d social) 
Kir m ! s, h ^wovur, wm not up 
University C^lior<u, and in 
b,<rn 4 'Jjmpro.a:^, to o:l 



wxcluoivunoss of Oxford and Cambridge* 
«k -in a. swcr to the * endlessness* of 
ojoo..ce bhw UniVwrsity of l -ndon was 
■ .iiiino and confer du groan on candidates 



fr;-..i tho two rival institutions. 



ir; f ,ct Uiidwr xts original charter the University was a.w 
l^vxroo t, affiliate ;thur c.-liugus, and m 1650 a lirgu numbor ef 
institutions throughout un country, prodv.,in^tly mcdie.il coll egos, 
Wuro militated. .fight yoorn later, tho requirement that a candidate 
h d to ho vo attondod an affiliated institution was uroppod, and 
decrees im ,,.11 cu.ocipli.ios ether than medicine could be conferred on 
successful students irrespective oi their place, and even their 
i.ioeo, tuition* i*hun uondon beca.au oifoctivoly an oxfcornal 
U.uversity, a 'groat examination machine', as ;ir*^ytagu has called 
it, # without any teaching responsibility. 



hvontually, in 1«98, following Much criticise of tho unsatis- 
factory character of tho University's role and two royal commissions, 
tho Univoroity was reconstituted a toaching Univorsity, having its 
constituent colleges within tho County of London but retaining tho 
external examining systoa. Thus the distinction between internal 
students and oxtornal studonto was born. This distinction was 
originally intended to bo primarily for administrative and not 
acadOiiic purposos; that is, both internal and oxtornal students 
would in gonoral bo equally oligiblo as candidates for Pay of tho 
Univorsity* s degrees* 



In fact several dogroo examinations and spocial options 
ostablishod for intomal studonts have not boon oxtondod to oxtornal 
students, and tho numbor of such cases has boon incroasing. Rocent 
examples are degrees in Architecture, Anthropology and Biochemistry, 
and tho Spocial Subject in Computing in tho B.Sc. (Economics) degroo. 
Syllabuses also vary as botwoon internal and oxtornal studonts in 
tho I* acuities of Lnginoorin^, Scionco, medicine and Laws. 






Regulations regarding univorsity entrance requirements have 
traditionally boon uniform for tho two groups, although in practice 
it has boon much easier to become a London external student than 
an internal student at London or any othor univorsity. .In external 
student is normally registered provided ho satisfies tho minimum 
general and course requirements, unlike the candidate for admission 
to a university as a full or part-time student who must also 
compete for a limited number of places* Believing that this fact 
as related to high failure rates among external students in the 




Armytage, W.H.G*, Civic Univqra^t^ g. 



London, 1955, p. 236. 
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ERLC 



Faculty A Economic:;, mare stringent roquroments wore imposed in 1962 
iv^r ru^iatr ti *n as an tort *.rnal stuuent 1 or the B.ec.(jiconemics) 
degree. or exn>.\ lu, -v 4 . licaiitu v/itu low as t us C.G.d. Advanced 
level puses o ;ii l. v re. i stored >niy if they wore obtained in the same 
occasion, uv . will. average gr*dt oi B.* 



Cox.lrontou by such vara ...ions in 



-ntry standards and examination 



provision between the mb .m?.l .md externa 1 ey at jjtis , the University 
oi Lori ion* a kalian a Report 3teorii.;_ Committee concluded. *The imp ort— 
ant point is tbit the standard oi achievement on the basis oi which a 
dO|jr -O is awarded must bo the some ior oil student s, whether mtornai 
or external#*** Tins statement roilects a growing awareness that tiro 
functions of the internal and external dog: roo systems arc so different 



that, apart from maintaining parity of decree standards, differing 
acadaaic as well as adirinistrative provisions need to bo ;iudo lor each# 



Moreover, the external system itsolf has fulfilled throe quite 
distinct functions lor studonts resident in the United Kingdom. One of 
them, as a meins whereby now university institutions could enter into a 
period ol tutelage bolore assuming full autonomy, is no w over (Duke, 1967, 
p*8). The other two are still continuing though thoir importance is 
likely to diminish as a result of the appearance of now institutions. 

The first is tlie opportunity given to non-uni versxty institutions to 
provide degree courses for full-time and part-time students. The Robbins 
Committee, recommending the establishment of the Council lor National 
Acuuomic Awards, thoujjit that this function of the London external degree 
system would continue, particularly in respoct of colleges with few 
degree-level studonts, or without a nucleus of full-time work at this 
lovol (Highor Education Report, para. 434). Courses approved for the 
degrees of the C.N.A.a. are still tondin 0 to bo in the fields of science 
and technology rather than arts and social sciences, ancl to cater for 
* sandwich* rather than part— time studonts. Of the 56 courses approved 
by the C.N.A.A. in 1967 - 8, 39 wero in scionce and technology, and only 
four were part-timo. The Council states, however, that it attaches great 
importance to the development of part-time courses, particularly for 
mature students, and hopes that it will not be long before more courses 
of thi3 nature are proposed by colleges.*** Thoro does, however, appear 
to bo a continuing role for London external degrees in this field, at 
least in the short term. 



The other major function of the London external system has been to 
promote examination facilities for students studying mainly at home, by 

* See: University of London, Regulations Relating to University 

Entrance Requirements. July, 1967, pp. 16-17. 

** ynlV9rffit.Y of LondQAllQojr^anisat i on. 196^-6 6 . September, 1966, p.49. 

*** Council for National Academic Awards, 1967- 8 Report . 
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m SlS ’ J * c 'rruspondcnco courses or completely unaided. r'or those 
wtuuv.t.^ u. wi v/iil }j ^ n ;lt amative when tho Open University oifers 
iba -u.ru t o -'ur:;u.j in 1971. T^l.* will oXier c .urses le a ding bo degrees 

xiiCj. jbh.iT cu..lii ic Iao.-m* ,j y v;ri - ;uc oo.nbin .ti jus of cori\jspondonco, 
r.il. 10 , t-iwTx:j.iwA, wowl.ehu ..rid eu m,.r re.. identic course e, listening/ 
viov.an c ; centre- i.tCx lilies, -;na c»ui-jr memos. The sigraliconce 01 the 
O^on University lor the future -a the Lewlon external degree s/stam 
seeine to he.vu boon .vo tly mere 1 eel as ^ result of an .Announcement by 
t,lu Ooon diversity Plunnin Coumiv.teo in 1968 The Committoo stated 
that the uvnU ability of bro-r. cujt tmi.smissj.on time v/oulc not bo 
regaruou as a limiting i ictor an the development of courses** Tliis 
will mole tho University capable of. offering a much wider range of 
courses than wo initially thou.-ht practicable. On the other hand wo 
should note the statement in the recently published report of tho 
Committoo that students will not be; permitted to 3tart their studies 
at any time o i the year, is the/ can under the London system, but will 
only bo able to begin in Jmuary.** London’s precise rolo in catering 
for homo students beyond 1970 will clearly bo affected by such consider- 
ations, as well as by the speed and extont of public acceptance of Open 
University degrees as comparable with those of London. 

Just as some degrees and options open to internal students are not 
available to external students, so correspondence and private external 
students have a restricted choice compared with other external students. 
Tho B.cac. (imginoering) degree can only be taken by a student who has 
attondod an approved teaching institution, unless he is already a quali- 
fied engineor, and somewhat more surprisingly, degrees in sociology 
cannot normally be token by correspondence or private students. 

Student Numbers 

The policy of London University regarding the external system was 
clearly stated in its memorandum of evidence to the Robbins Committee: 

•The capacity of the University to deal adequately 
with increases in the number of external students 
cannot be indefinitely enlarged and the University 
therefore is not seeking to expand it3 activities 
on the external side’.*** 

It nevertheless foresaw, in 1966, an increase of pressure on the 
external system in the short term, up to about 1969, while tho C.N.A.A. 
was beginning its operations.**** Table 1 shows that over the last ten 

Press release by tho Open University Planning Committee, 33, Belgrave 
Square, London W.C.I., 7th March, 1963, PP . 3 and 4. * aVG 

o fStote Rep0 * of the PAannlnu Comdttoo to tho Secretary 

of state for education and Science, London, H.M.S.O., 1969, p.lS. * 

quoted in: Diversity of ^4™ ^r anlaation 196/ - <jA. 

C1L + p p# 47 • 



**** aiiJ., p. 48. 
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TABLE 1 



1Wu.jv 1W43UW AP PROVED y 

& LXTLKi'iAL i l iioF i. foft , 

19 ^/, 9 , - 1967/8 > 



imabors 



Tears 


(i) 

Correspondence 

Colleges 


(ii) 

Private 

study 


(Hi) 

Total corresp- 
ondence + private 


(iv) 

Tot nl external 
Jejreos 


liii) as 
of 
(iv) 


1958-59 
| 1959^-60 

1960- 61 

1961- 62 

1962- 63 

1963- 64 

! 1964-65 

1965- 66 

1966- 67 

1967- 68 1 


| -2,685 

3,132 
3,156 
3,337 
3,589 
3,761 
3,576 
3,649 
3,910 
4,222 


1,277 

1,535 

1,351 

1,340 

1,522 

1,695 

1,662 

1,811 

1,931 

2,008 


4,162 

4,667 

4,507 

4,677 

5,111 

5,456 j 

5,238 
5,460 
5,841 

6,230 | 


| 9,661 

10,267 
10,544 
11,355 
12,639 
i 14,679 

15,827 
16,693 
18,166 
16,813 


43,08 

45.46 

42.74 

41.19 

40*44 

37.17 

33.10 

32.71 

32.15 

33.12 


% increase 












1956/9 - 
• 1967/8 


46*34 


57.24 


49.59 

i 


94.73 

1 


- 



oourcos 



Adapted frOia University of London, statistics of 
Registered Exte rnal Student 3 f 1958/9, 1959/60 

...0967/0, Table ITT. W/ “ 



•i - r 



yW-r °’ tr; " : '- lb “ rfJ '* ' r. -aviit extcn-u atuC-nte ...tjvjs a a 

for Hr:. t 'u. : rous h.vu cor. oor.tli,ttoUy ii.ora.slnc. Over 

^ l1v - '■iifi.'-.t cublod, alth.-iijh corrcs* .'ndunco 
riivat. -tw.ui.tn have toer :.. 0 u 3 by only 50 par uu.it. It. 1-50.59 

correspondence a..: private students .or.no,. 43 -or conn >f t. . total: 
over too p.et ioui yo.ro t,v„y k .v.: Himed ..boat no thirl. 

* *3 jllS bot\y ,,uj; uiiO ^ # 

^ wi coiTuypoiUfcUnco and 

private student-, ah. .no to*., Jm that of ,ii external degree 
a uuonts on the other, arc not in i..ot very significant because oi the 

' ;U “ fI ° ront fui,oti;m3 iuliUlcd oy the external do,-roo system in 
respect ,,f homo an college students mentioned curlier. 01 greater 
inportanco are too .roj.ortion.i of private, correspondence, part-time and 
ai-Ume students students a. poring for ixrst dec roes throughout the 
, Oo nuifcdoa. Those proportions have boor, calculated for 1966-67 in 
Table 2. iho figures lor private and corrospondenoe students in this 
Tablo aro higher than in Table 1, because they include students taking 
intermediate, preliminary and first year examinations, some of which are 
not shown in the University e annual statistics of external students. 

9 reflects the striking predominance of the iull-timo course as 

a method of preparation ior first degrees in the United Kingdom. 4ven 

C0UrSe Stuaonts > V,h0 haTC had to be included in the figures for 
fulltime courses, account for a maximum ol 17,030 or 9.16 per cent of 

o otal,* although tins figure will increase markedly as C.N. 4 .A. 

courses develop. Part-time, including home study, accounts ior only 
just over syvon p^r cunt ol' the total. 

It should bt. notwd that the figure of 4.30 por cont for homo students 

8 * maX1 “ Um * rh0 rt,lev ‘ int statistics are based on students whose 
candidature for a University examination in a given year has been 

approved. If the candidate does not sit the examination, or sits but 

falls it, he may re-apply to have his candidature approved for a later 

year. If he gives up his studies, he still remains in the statistics 

until the year for which his candidature was approved. The figures in 

Table arc therefore an exaggeration so far as active home study is 
concerned. 

to important . measure is the number of first degrees awarded to home 
students, compared with the number awarded to students at oral teaching 
utions. This is shown for 1966 in Table 3. Fractionally over 
one per cent of first degrees awarded in the United kingdom in that year 
went to correspondence and private students. 



Vol? 3 ^ Tables lOfi^and science, Statistics nf g&g5&0Q» 1966 
University Grant s Oo^t tee! ’ ?he U^G^fi^re^f 

courses,* so ^ n^os^^in^f;. T ^ ^ fir3t % 
for sandwich coursHtudS * 0nJ/ be taken "o^ma 
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iiuAa^Z. r ^L,U f xRST DEGft mfl 

C QLTVL ^Jl- ‘’HO D OF S TUDY <i!‘D TTF S OP 








(i) (ii) 

Uni vers. ,«ios : 

md Hon- 

University . university 
Colleges ! institutions 
i 1 


[ (Hi) 


i 


Methods of 
study 


f 

j • 

' Homo 

i Study ; Total 
♦ 


1 

4 

jper 

Cent, 


Full-time 1 

(including sandwich) 153,354 


i 

19,424 


1 . 

172,778 

i i 


92.89 


Part-time 


1 2,362 


2,862 


| - j 5,224 


2.81 


C orre spondencc 


\ 

1 

1 


i 

i “ 

i 

[ 


5,428 ! 5,#8 


2.92 


Private 


- i 


1 - ! 

t 


2,574 2,574 

1 


1.33 


Total 


155,716 


22,286 1 

f 


1 

8,002 1 86,004i 

4 ! 


100.00 


Per Cent, 


83.72 1 


11,98 j 

» 

4 


4.30 ; 100.00 i 

t , 


- 



* Excludes independent farther education establishments recognised as 
efficient, in respect of rhich separate figures relating to first 
degrees are not available. 

Sources Col.(i) Information supplied by University Grants 

Committee prior to publication of returns 
for 1 96&»6?. 

Col, (ii) Department of Education and Science, 

Statistics of_EducaUon. 1966, Volume 3, 

Tables 10 (i) and (ii), Volume 4, Table 2, 
and additional information supplied by the 
Department to cover intermediate degree courses 
not shown separately in the Tables; 

Sc it s' Education Department, Statistics of 
Students in Vocational Courses of Further 
Education in S c bland . October 1%o. Table 3; 

N orthern Ireland i'linistry of Education, 

. September 1967, Table 6. 

Col, (iii) University of London, Statistics of 

Eggist.ejr ed. External Students . 1966-67, 

Table III, and additional information 
supplied by the University to cover certain 
intermediate degree courses not shown in 
the Statistics. 
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I'\lRGT DEGit uhlS AVJ^pni'ip Tn 
Hails. - Rl ^iDKI-rr STUDIES, 1966 . 



(a) Universities and University Collets 

(b) Uoivuniversity institutions 

(c) Correspondence and private study 



Total 



1 lumbers 


J Per cont. 


32,072 


90.94 ■ 


2,692 


8.00 i 

t 


382 


1.06 


36,146 | 


100.00 



Sources 



(a) 



(b) 



University Grants Conuittoe, Returns fan 
IjfliYors^t^o.i uid University fi ollogos . 
Acedanic Year 1965-^, Table 15. ' 



and (e) Depart, jont af Education and Scianoo, 

l^iisiua-apattgaiioa, 1966, voiuna 3, 

Tables 17 (i) and 18. 
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lMv._ - STUDENT S APPR OVED AS OAKDIDA TiSS 

1 OR CERT AIN LONDON UNIVERSITY E XTERNAL M DEGREES , ' 
195S/ 9. 1961/2. 196/7? AND .1967/5 1 





1958/9 


196J/2 


1 1964/5 


. 1967/8 


borroos 


Nos. 


j * 


Nos. 


% 


! Nos. 

j - - 1 


j * 


' Nos. 


% 


i3.D.(Pass 6c Kens.) 


| 152 


5.27 


198 


5.93 


397 


1 11.10 

i 


273 


6.47 


B.A. General 


. 3 43 


11.89 


' 331 




! 3 w 

i 


f 16.51 


US'"* 1 


32722 


B.A. Honours 


j 504 


17.47 


638 


19.12 


j 878 


24.56 


1,195 


28.30 


English 


j 165 


5.72 


235 


7.04 


| 346 


9.6S 


48 S 


11.59 


French 


| 85 


2.95 


! 91 


2.73 


| 151 


4.22 


193 


4.75 


History 


! 103 

1 -T-T-T - 


3.57 


135 


4.04 


| 166 


4.64 


209 


4.95 


Ll.B. 


! 310 

! 


10.75 


361 


10.82 


: 313 


8.75 


378 


8.95 


B.oc.s ecial 
Maths • 


-i 85 


6.41 


215 


6. 44 I 


t 

1 226 

1 


6.32 


231 


5.47 


b.ec. ( wcon.) 


1,060 ! 
j 


36.74 


1,305 


39.lT" 


' l,0u9 


30.45 


1,281 


r 30.34 


Total for abovo 
degrees 


i 

2,554 


88.53 


3,046 


1 

91.34 


t 

3,279 


91.69 


3,874 


91.76 


Total for all 
1 degrees 


1 

2,385 ' 


100.00 


3,337 


1 

100.00 I 

— - -J 


3,576 


100.00 ! 


4,222 ) 


100.00 



Source: Adapted froni University of London, Stat istics of Registered External 

£&iLtats, 1958/9, 1961/2, 1964/5, and 1967/8, Table iff. 



Roto. The Ta ole. understates the importance of the Ll.B. decree, because the 

London University Statistics relating to the total numbers of correspond- 
ence students do not include those approved as candidates for intermediate 
decrees. The numbers of approved candidates (U.K.) for the Intermediate 
Examination in Laws in the years selected who were studying by correspond- 
ence are: 1958/9: (not available),* 1961/2: 339; 1964/5: 736; 

1967 / 8 ; 1 , 000 . 



■rjjie /, shows tho distribution of corres pon.once students according 
t.) the ■••ogrou for which they were approved as candidates, at three-year 
intervals over the :>*st ten years* The most popular degree for the 
correspondence stauont, is ot.-.ll the B.oc. (Economics) , although the 
uov/aic. 1 1 one! in registrations for tins » o.-roc was temporarily reversed 
hy che introduction of tho stil’f'er entry requirements mentioned earlier* 

Despite tins, in the past two years it has begun what looks like a slow 
recovery* 



If, however, .e uud candidates .. proven lor the Intermediate 
Examination in Laws (see the not. to the Table), then the Ll.B. degree 
has been align bly more popul ,r since the entry requirements for the 
L*oc. (neon.) wore raised, though this does not, of course, reflect 
domond accurately because minimum entry requirements still apply to the 
Ll.B. Arts degrees r.s a group (B.A. General .md B.A. Honours in various 
subjects) have shown a remarkable rise over the past ten years, although 
the numbers relative to the other degrees are probably misleadingly high. 
Since there is no intermediate or Part I examination, Arts degree 
students have to obtain approval of candidature only once, immediately 
following registration, and it is therefore likely that many more lapsed 
or inactive students are included in the figures for Arts degrees (and 
in those for B.Sc. bpecial maths.) than for the others. 



Advice and tuition fo r correspondence students 

Where can students wishing to study for an external degree by 
correspondence obtain advice and tuition? first, they can make use of 
the External advisory Service of the University of London, which 'has 
been established for the benefit of the private student, including the 
student studying by means of a correspondence course, who may have no 
access to tutorial advice and assistance in his studies'.* Three 
Advisory Assistants are available, in Arts, Theology and music ; in Laws 
and Economics; and in Science and Engineering. The service will, if 
requested, give advice to a student on such matters as the most approp- 
riate qualification to work for, syllabus requirements, study facilities 
and the reasons for unsuccessful examination results. It also provides, 
free of charge, copies of brief study notes for most of the examinations 
open to external students studying privately or by correspondence. Tho i 
rolovant study notes are sent to a registered student studying by one of 
these methods as soon as his candidature for a particular examination 
has been approved. The notes consist mainly of reading lists, and some 
general guidance on how to approach the syllabus. They can in no senee 

be regarded as a substitute for a course of tuition, either orally or by 
correspondence. 

* University of London, General Information for External Gturlftnt.g 
vXLLy, lyo/j r# 14 * 7 
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The service dls , arranges vacation courses: tuere wore nine in 

1967-0, twd .ui French language and literature, four Geography courses 

Lhr ° e 11Qla ° ; ' Uraes ar ' : one surveying course), and three courses in 
P0/-Lolo,y, * lie trench and Geo^r.'.phy courses last one week and the 
Psychology courses a iortnirht. About 400 students attended these 
v- ours es aunn ■■ 1967-66, tlie French courses being the most popular. 

These had about 200 students on the two courses, and a further 100 had 

° 6 refaSGd a6iCScion thrcu ^ ^ck of accomodation. The pressure is 
almost o.reat on the Psychology courses, where such a situation 

•uioeo, xir^t priority is given to external students studying privately 
y corrc-ponaunce. ihe popularity of the Geography courses is 
declining, .nd they may have to be reduced in number. 

I' or „he geography courses, which are residential, the student pays 
oi tween .215 and £1? to cover board, lodging and tuition through the 
weeh. ine Psychology courses are non- residential and cost £7 for two 
tuition. The irench courses, also non-residential, cost from 

f t0 £1 ° 10r ° ne WGQk,S tuitiatt - The courses are run on a self-Win, 
asis, except that the University bears the adiiiini strati ve costs of 

arming thorn and organising recruitment. A factor inhibiting expansion 
m he number and range of courses is said to be the paucity of senior 
academe stafi willing to rum them, although the University policy of 
not expanding external activities makes any significant increase in 
vacation courses organised by the University unlikely." 

The selection of subjects f ,r vacation courses, as a comparison of 
them with the data in Table 4 shows, is not based on their popularity 
with correspondence (or private) students, but on the degree to which an 
o ement of oral tuition is judged to be desirable. Thus the subjects 
are selected so that French students can have oral language practice. 

Geography students can undertake field studies, and Psychology students 
can take part in laboratory work# 

This policy has meant that no oral tuition for tho more popular 

subjects would bo available if certain departments of other universities, 

mainly extra-mural departments, had not established courses in them. 

There are one-week courses for B. Sc. (Scon.) at Cambridge (Easter) and 

Leeds and Sheffield (summer); for Part I Ll.B at Leeds (Easter); in 

haths. at Bristol (summer) and a two-week earner School in English at 

Koele. These courses normally attract between thirty and forty students 

aac , ough the Iteelo Summer School has eighty to ninety. At all 

events, only a small proportion of correspondence and private external 

degree students are able to take advantage of vacation courses. As one 

senior London University official succinctly put it: -It is absurd that 

a man from Cornwall does a London degree and the only oral tuition he 
con get is at Leeds. “ 



f 



Ihuro are more than sixty co r respond one o collates in the United 
a ^mall proportion of which ef.v. or courses for London 
external decrees. This is not perhaps surprising, since the Gurr 
Cojiaittoe concluded that less than two per cent of enrolments xocoivod 
annually oy U.h. correspondence colleges from homo and overseas students 
were for external decree clauses.** Only one college, l/olsoy Hall, 

Oxi ord, provides courses , or <JL1 the six decrees sho\m in Table 4. In 
addition, metropolitan College, at. Albans, provides courses for the 
B.A. General, Ll.B. and B. Sc. (Leon.) 1 the College of Low, Guildford, 
and uho Rapid Results College, London, provide courses for the Ll.B. , 
London University’s Commerce Decree Bureau provides courses for the 
B.oc.(ncon^, and the London Bible College for the 3.D. (General). 

These are conventional correspondence courses, using the methods 
outlined m Chapter One. No provision is made for the inclusion of 
elements of oral tuition. The National extension College, Cambridge, has 
introduced a different typo of scheme, known as The Open University, in 
which there are no written lesson notes or pre-set exercises. The 
College appoints tutors to guide students’ study by setting and marking 
assignments and giving general advice on progress. Tutors are available 
for all the degrees shorn in Table 4, but applicants for B.oc.(Econ.) 
are referred to the Commerce Degree Bureau, while being offered National 
Extension College tuition in those special Subjects of fart II for which 
the Bureau does not provide tuition. There have been a few weekend 
residential courses in History, English and Economics. The College 
estimates that a student completing hie course at the normal rate would 
find the total cost to be just over £100. The cost of conventional 
correspondence courses for external degrees ranges from about £25 to £60, 

although the Commerce Degree Bureau course for the B.Sc. (Econ.) costs 

£ 100 . 

In addition, students have to pay a £10 registration fee to the 
University of London and from £18 to £22 examination entry fees while 
preparing for a first degree. There may also be an additional fee for 
taking an examination at a provincial examination centre, and, of course, 
the cost of books and stationery has to be mot. 

Enquiries 

Very little has been done to discover the characteristics of part- 
tiniG students who register for external degrees, the objectives they seek 
and their performance. Duke (1 9 67, pp. 14 - 16) analysed the age, sex 



This was the figure stated in the report of the Committee on 

^ c y re fP° n<3 “ 00 Causes, 1966, p.4, but mors recent 
inforiiiation indicates that there are at least one hundred colleges. 
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•ir.a j'4cu.v.,t ,45 of 1,000 such stuuonto wnturu - i ,r uJKuxnatioji in Arts, 
£iQv;v. .iic.i -no Lai in 19oo* VUw sain linden,; was th t tk.il th« t. tai 
’/wi'w xa 1 1. chin.* Ti* ii oocupatx w - well represented in Economics 
(j>u , «r cvist^i n#.*.* .* uer a 1 (5 ? * v * ewnt) j >s*d >'• A Honours (6v pur 
c-.nt). mi an.ily.sif* ..».** -.y the .atwrui ltv.,iatrir i *r the Robbias 
G>mi.iitt j 1 all V»*h* - lvaxdunt* mctornnl otadwvts who registered in 
1054/ $ t>-.> t'li- i .rat t«a-y.,vw .'L ;wa that nJ,/ 11 t ,*^r cunt oi thu t 
tku n.trj tiv*u gr ..luted *v l.*o2 (aag iV.«/*la 5)» Aa .« .ny aa 42 par 
Cunt it the j.;yWt imu stuwui'ts Lx*- «« 1 au- oxx-sinatiok ,**1 xi, coup trod 
’./itti nan^ >i th ; full-time students* fhu*g lx urns inaiaatc the plight 
ul too 4 .uro-tims» tudoutj iniv-iu it t y be csnsxdared ru.«;rk..blo that, 
i n view al tb . eifiieultios of pjrt-iiuo study over such * Ion* juried, 
ao many s wig stauonfe in five wUH'* f .;ed tj o'. *« ;xn his do ;raa, *ij& noatly 
sixty pur Gwiit at to the ot., 14 g of oittin, at least one University 
examination* 

TUu liwited usefulness oi these two analyses far our present purpose 
arises fro . t thu fact that in both, 'part-time students' includes those 
attending institutions part-time, those talcing correspondence courses 
and those studtydng couplet uly unaided* so need to differentiate botwoon 
those .jreups; vie need to lenovr what prompts those with liiaitud time at 
their disposal for study to opt for a correspondence course in preference 
to private study or attendance at an institution, and how the performance 
of part-time students studying by each of the three methods differs. 

Those are among the questions or* which we hive attempted to throw light 
in the course o*. our research* 

flans laaian 

Even if external correspondence students approved as candidates for 
non-degreo qualifications (Oiplo;ia3, PostGraduiite Diplomas and the 
Postgraduate Certificate in Education) are added in - they totalled 567 
in 1966/7, bringing trie yofr's total of IT*!*. - resident external corres- 
pondence students approved as candidates for any examine. t ion to 5,995* - 
the number is still small colored with the scale of correspondence 
study in the other areas of advanced education we shall be considering* 
However, tho uniqueness of the London external degree systoa, and the 
prevailing interest in corres. ondonce study for University degrees, 
convinced us that this area must bo included in the research* 
case, degrees are specifically mentioned m our terms of re*- 



\mc\ 



f*X °!^ V8 ! 3 “ y ?f t,ond3n ‘ ^attatta at StuiMtosa* ate 



1966 - 67# Table Hi, a.5u Table 2 of this Chapter* 
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Graduated 

Did not graduate* but 

3at ono j>r acre 

oxruainati ;ns 

dat no cxviinatiun 
All students 


! i'ieth 

p** * • • rnmm mm <km 

1 Ull«tl. ,c 


iod 

Other * 


t 

Ail 


46 


21 


31 


54 


37 


1 

43 ! 


- 


42 


26 1 


100 


♦ 

100 


100 


Nuubors (= 100ft) 


1,87S 


1#034 f 

i 


4#912 { 



Soaroot Uifdicr iSduoation R mart. Appondix Two (A), 

Annox 0, Table 0-2. 

# * Other* students cxipriso* tho3o attending institutions 

part-tiao, those studying by correspondence and those 
studying privately. 
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Chapter Four 
QflBHBaPQKIgHt a 3TUDY SCR 

am . advanced mmsmm 

The Robbins Report clrow attention to tho rolo of corrospondonoe 

study in education and training for professional qualifications in 

which tho final examination is of tho lcvol of higher education 

( itt riltf Bti a fiattffl Ron9rt » Appendix Two (A) , Port V, and Annexes AA 
and 3B)» 

* 

The Robbing Flfidlnrm 

The following table, based on a questionnaire sent by the 

Robbins Conaittee to 51 professional associations, sn.ttiarisoa the 
situation t. 1961/2: 



TABUS $ 

Q&s&iMML WMiSMa M WESm 



wuwk 




51 



mm mmvm 




Students 

(1,000*8) 

(a) Total for i 
preliminary 
or 

interoediate 

final 




SoUroftl fillttnnlll (in . Rftnnrfci Appendix Two (B) Part V, Table 1 

* Worki sraup consists of architecture, surveying and building* 

MOt *‘ ? tw fl g u f* 11 <*• _>“* •too* nonjr aeeooiatione hod 

?"? •>“* 110 rough eetinatee, but they 
or* bellend to be 'of the right order of oagnltude* (Maher 
Mioation Report, Appendix Two (B), Port T, Annex AA, jrarno) 



o 
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±*ven allowing lor the f'.ct that the data the Committee could 
obtain from this survey were bound to be imprecise and incomplete , 
because oi the varying baaec and 3cope of the records kept by the 
associations, the contrasts are striking. Of 'correspondence only* 
students, 91 per awnt were studying an the commercial group of 
qualifications. Taking -*nto account the different sizes of the 
various groups, the proportion of 'correspondence only' to total 
students was more than twice as high in the commercial group as in 
any other*. 

The figure oX 64,700 'correspondence only* students under- 
estimates the importance of correspondence in professional studies, 
since many students combine correspondence courses with oral 
tuition. The limited information which the Committee were able to 
obtain on this point ( Higher Education Report . Appendix Two (B), 

Part V, Table 16), suggests that the figure should be raised by at 
least 20 per cent to include all professional students who were 
making use of correspondence courses. The practice of combining 
correspondence with other methods has been examined in some detail 
in our research. 

Since the overwhelming majority of 'correspondence only' 
students for higher professional qualifications was found in the 
commercial group,*"""’ the Robbins data v further analysed to show 
the fields of study principally concerned (Table 7). The fields 
are accountancy, banking, company secretaryship and insurance, 
which between thea accounted for 85 per cent of all the students, 
and 92 per cent of 'correspondence only' students In the commercial 
group. One in throe of the 'correspondence only* students was 
studying for one of the accountancy qualifications. 

The training system 

The relationship between the professional associations in 
this group and students preparing for their qualifications is 
similar to that be' ween the University of London and its external 
degree students} they prescribe entry requirements, hold txam- 
inations and confer qualifications, but do not provide systematic 

No information is given in Table 6 about total students in the 
scientific, technological and para-medical groups, but it is dear 
from Higher dducationJleport . Appendix Two (B), Table EB.l, that 
the above statement holds true for these groups also* 

Because of this, the Steering Committee decided that our enquiries 
should be conducted in the group of commercial qualifications. Two 
other groups, the legal profession -aid the 'land' professions, have 
a relatively high proportion of correspondence to total students, but 
the actual numbers are much smaller. Also, wastage seems to be much 
higher in the commercial group of qualifications than in the legal 
gr up (Higher S duootion Report . Appendix Two, (B), Part V, para, 32), 
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